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A SENECA APPLE TREE ’ 
The Seneca Indians were quick to take advantage of agricultural suggestions from the 
Whites and they early learned to raise apple trees from the seed of English apples This tree, 
dating back over the last century and thought to be still standing, is the survivor of a Seneca 


orchard near Geneva. 


A Little Sermon about Trees 


Would you rather have a tree, an 
evergreen hemlock or a glistening 
poplar, in your dooryard or at your 
summer camp—a tree which helps 
to enrich the soil, which makes a 
home for the birds, which throws 
its shade over you in summer and 
helps to break the winter blast; or a 
colored “comic” supplement of a 
Sunday newspaper? It is certain 
that you can not have both very long. 
According to the United States census 
of 1914, there are over 22,000 period- 
icals inclusive of newspapers pub- 
lished in this country, with an annual 
circulation of over 200,000,000 copies, 
and besides this, 175,000,000 books 
and pamphlets. For all these our 
forest trees supply much more than 
one-half the material. One may look 
upon a forest tree and think to him- 
self: “Your greatest service to man- 
kind will be to spread to all the earth 
the wisdom of men upon the printed 
page.” But the prescient tree may 
know in his heart that he is destined 
to be perverted from his mission 
of good will on earth and turned into 
a Sunday “comic,” to degrade the 
taste and morals of our youth for the 


material benefit of an industry which | 


flatters itself that it reflects the public 
taste where its obvious function is 
to guide it. It is discouraging to 
keep up a clamor on behalf of the 
forests and their salvation, for national 
and state governments to expend vast 
sums of the people’s money in a 
struggle to keep the trees on earth, 
if so large a part of them are to be 
converted into agencies which de- 
moralize the state, propagate riotous 
sentiment and insidious mischief. Let 
the service of the tree to the state 
be one of righteousness. 


Protect the Wild Flowers 


Thoughtless people destroy wild 
flowers by pulling them up by the 
roots or by picking too many of them. 
When this is done, there will soon be 
no flowers in that spot for others to 
admire. Wild flowers are as great a 
source of inspiration and pleasure 


as are song birds and other forms of | 


wild life. Their extermination would 
be most unfortunate, not alone to us 


but also to those who come after us. | 
Pick them with care and discrimina- | 


tion. 

Many of the most effective flowers 
may be gathered without fear of 
doing any permanent injury. Daisies, 


buttercups, clovers, wild asters, golden- | 
rod, meadow beauty and meadow- | 
sweet (when common), and other | 


vigorous and abundantly growing 
plants will yield ample material for 
decoration, and may be gathered 
almost with impunity, even to the 
advantage of agriculture, for some of 
these are troublesome weeds to the 
farmer. 

The plants which should be es- 
pecially protected include the may- 
flower (trailing arbutus), fringed and 
closed gentians, the lady-slippers, the 
fringed orchids, the sabbatia, bell- 
flowers, mertensia, clematis, hepaticas, 
trilliums, flowering dogwood, moun- 
tain laurel, azalea (pinkster), and all 
others which diminish rapidly in 
abundance from excessive picking 
of the flowers. The sale of any of 
these by vendors or florists should be 
discouraged. 


| areas. 





Forests and the State 


Trees are intimately associated with 
the home in town and country, in- 
dispensable to human comfort and 
well-being the world over. In masses 
they form the forests which yield 
timber for building, for furniture and 
other uses, pulp for the making of 
paper, and wood for a variety of pur- 
poses. Upon this basis the value 
of our shade trees, and trees in the 
forests, can be measured in terms 
of the number of dollars worth of 
products which they will yield. If 
cut and utilized, this estimated wealth 
or capital is destroyed. If utilized 
wisely and with care, they can be 
made to supply our needs for wood 
products without destroying the initial 
estimated value. 

The value of our resource of shade 
and forest trees is, however, more 
than their worth merely for what 
they will yield in wood products. 
The forest is the protection, the home, 
the sustenance of a wonderful variety 
of wild life. It is shade, recreation, 
the source of waters, the home of 
many birds, shrubs, wild flowers and 
animal life. How shall we measure 
this value? Certainly it can not be 
measured in money units. Measured 
by its indirect influence upon the 
lives and activities of those who 
enjoy the recreational advantages the 
forests afford, and this includes almost 
our entire population to a greater or 
lesser degree, the total of our shade 
and forest trees possesses a value 
that can not be adequately measured 
by our ordinary units of value. The 
chief reason for this is that their 
recreational value is perennial, it is 
perpetual, and is bestowed upon us 
year after year in increasing measure 
as we increasingly seek it, and 
through generation after generation 
as long as our trees and forests are 
protected and multiplied. 

Hence the forest policy of our State 
has ever been foremost to consider 
the recreational value of the forest 


Lloyd L. Cheney 


A Creed for Spring 


The Coming of Spring is a New Birth. It is the year’s ever recurring 
miracle. We who have labored through the long and confining duties of the 
winter, teachers and students both, are very like overstrained harp strings, 
harsh and out of tune. We have made large loans from the crisp and invigorat- 
ing impulses of the winter, but our work has been carried forward amid gray 
and silent trees and voiceless skies. The woods have slept; the birds have 
been away. Nature tucked her myriads of children down for their rest and 


repair. Now once more all is agog; the sap is flowing, the buds are swelling | 


and the birds are returning from their mysterious vacations. “Every clod 
feels a stir of life.’”’” It is Nature’s Easter, the resurrection of what has seemed 
dead and vanished. It is the renewal of hope, the promise of the harvest, 


_ the great festival of all living things. 


Let us not think that the commemoration of this historic Renewal of Life 
is merely a sentimental thing. Too often the children are let to think that the 
observation of Arbor Day and of Bird Day is a matter of little importance com- 


| pared with the problems of the arithmetic and the grammar or the menace of 


examinations, while the fact that should be instilled in our youth is that these 


| out-of-door things are the true creative factors in our life which we must : 


nurse and cherish, encourage and control, if there is to be food and comfort 


| on earth for our posterity. Among the pitiful objects of our community is the 


_ of righteousness and the hope of future generations. 


man who has grown to full age from a childhood which was never taught to 
love and regard the works of Nature. These commemorative days are not so 


much a ceremonial for the young as their education into ways which are the ways 
If the teachers do their 


| full share in encouraging the practices these days embody, then we may hope 


for our coming generation a better understanding of the fact that the State 


must stand or fall according to her recognition of Nature’s precepts. 
Joun M. CLARKE 


Beginnings in Bird Study 


Probably birds, with the appeal of their song, their brilliant plumage, | 
and their winsome habits, command a wider interest among people than any | 


other form of wild life or branch of natural history. Almost everyone feels a 
desire to be able to name the birds; and the abundance of bird societies and bird 
study ciubs is evidence that many persons really make a systematic effort to 
get ic know their “little brothers of the air.’ 

It is usually in the springtime, when the songs of rival birds are ringing 
in every meadow and woodland, that the novice in bird study awakes from the 
lethargy of winter and, answering the irresistible beckon of the outdoors, 
saliies forth, opera glass in hand, to “get to know the birds.” But the abund- 
ance of bird life of this season is bewildering from the very outset. The tide 
of spring migration is probably at its height, and to the inexperienced eyes of 
the beginner, it seems as though every tree contained a bird of different form 
and coloring from the last. He finds it impossible to bear in mind the character- 
istic coloring or song of each species, and subsequent reference to books of 
identification leads only to discouragement. A few trips afield at such a time 
may mean the abandonment of the problem “till next year.” 

On the other hand, if the beginner in bird study will make it a point to 
start his field work early in the year, he will find that although the country is 
less attractive and birds less numerous, he will actually make more definite 
progress in learning to name the birds. Late March or early April is an ex- 


' cellent season to begin systematic field work. The flood of spring bird arrivals 


The wise use of the forests, | 


the conservation of our forests and | 
their resources (wild life and recrea- | 


tion) has its justification. 
The spirit of conservation has taken 
deep root in our civic life and in this 


day of utilitarianism, we should not | 
forget that direct utility, and the lack 


of foresight regarding the greater 


and indirect utility of our trees and | 
forests has brought us to the verge | 


of a timber famine. The State with 
its large forest preserves administered 
by the Conservation Commission, sup- 
plemented by the instruction in for- 
estry by the State College of Forestry 
and the intimate studies of wild life 
carried on by the State Museum, and 
made available through publication, 
affords a background of conservation 
of which we as a state may justly 
be proud. 

Arbor Day is the day of days when 
we should renew our determination, 
each to do his or her small share to 
make our State a place in which it 
shall be a delight to live; and such 
a place can only be where there are 
many shade and ornamental trees, 
and real forests wisely used not 
ruthlessly destroyed. 


Homer D. House 





and summer residents is not yet upon us, and careful search will probably 
reveal not more than about twenty kinds of birds altogether. A few days’ 
work, with the aid of accurate field notes and a good bird book, should suffice 
to master thoroughly the characteristics and names of such birds as are about. 
This knowledge provides a firm foundation upon which to build acquaintance 
with and knowledge of new birds, as they come along and add themselves 
to the list already acquired. 
wealth of birds, the problem of their identification is vastly simplified because 
a large proportion of them are already safely “‘out of the way.” 

Several styles of notebooks and many good bird books are on the market, 
in some of which lists are given of birds which may be seen at a given season. 


Forearmed with the information which such a list gives, the task of identifica- | 
tion is still further simplified for him who is wise enough to make his beginnings | 


in bird study early in the year. Cuirnton G. ABBOTT 


The Father of all the Forests 


The first real Arbor Day was back in those misty times of the earth when 
the plants of the great sea emerged from their waters and rooted themselves 
on the solid land. Then it was that the forests made their start. We have 
found this year and set up in the State Museum the remains of the oldest known 
of all the forests of the earth. Its stumps stood erect in the rocks of Gilboa, 
Schoharie county—rocks which were once the muds in which these trees were 


rooted. Singular trees they were, growing to considerable heights but so unlike | 


their descendants of today that we do not yet know what to call them, nor can 


we estimate their vast age except in figures of years so large that they are | 


meaningless. 5. oo 





Arbor Day 


First district. Long Island and the counties of southeastern New 
York, including Putnam and Dutchess—Friday, April 15th. 

Second district. All of the State not included in the first and third 
districts—Friday, April 22d. 

Third district. Northern New York including the counties of Warren, 
Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, Jefferson, St Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton 
and Essex, and the Catskill region in the counties of Ulster, Delaware 


| or teach some moral lesson in mas- 


| animal world by our own standards. 


In this manner, when summer is here with its | 





and Greene—Friday, April 29th. 








GOLDTHREAD 


This pretty plant with delicate white flowers and golden threadlike roots, 
covered by Miss Jane Colden of New York in 1758. - ¥ 


was lirstdis- 


GOLDFINCH 
“*The old sunflowers rattle before their vigorous attack; the thistles spring into sudden 
blossom of black and gold as they swing from the nodding heads."’ Frank M. Chapman 


The Punctual Birds 


It is only such birds as arrive after 
about the 20th of April that are at all 
“punctual” according to the almanac. 
I never have known the arrival of 
the barn swallow to vary much from 
that date in this latitude, no matter 
how early or late the season might 
be. Another punctual bird is the 
yellow red-poll warbler, the first of 
his class that appears. Year after 
year, between the 20th and the 25th, 
I am sure to see this little bird about 
my place for a day or two only, now 
on the ground, now on the fences, 
now on the small trees and shrubs, 
and closely examining the buds or 
just-opening leaves of the apple 
trees. He is a small olive-colored 
bird, with a dark-red or maroon- 
colored patch on the top of his head. 
His ordinary note is a smart “chirp.” 
His movements are very characteristic 
especially that vertical, oscillating 
movement of the hind part of his 
body, like that of the wagtails. There 
are many birds that do not come here 
till May, be the season never so early. 

Some birds passing north in the 
spring are provokingly silent. Every 
Apirl I see the hermit thrush hopping 
about the woods, and in case of a 
sudden snowstorm seeking shelter 
about the out-buildings; but I never 
hear even a fragment of his wild, 
silvery strain. The white-crowned 
sparrow also passes in silence. I see 
the bird for a few days about the same 
date each year, but he will not reveal 
to me his song. On the other hand, 
his congener, the white-throated 
sparrow, is decidedly musical in pass- 
ing, both spring and fall. His sweet, 
wavering whistle is at times quite as 
full and perfect as when heard in 
June or July in the Canadian woods. 
The latter bird is much more numer- 
ous than the white-crowned, and its 
stay with us more protracted, which 
may in a measure account for the 
greater frequency of its song. The 
fox sparrow, who passes earlier (some- 
times in March), is also chary of the 
music with which he is so richly en- 
dowed. It is not every season that I 
hear him, though my ear is on the alert 
for his strong, finely modulated whistle. 

Nearly all the warblers sing in 
passing. I hear them in the orchards, 
in the groves, in the woods, as they 
pause to feed in their northward 
journey, their brief, lisping, shuffling, 
insect-like notes requiring to be search- 
ed for by the ear, as their forms 
by the eye. But the ear is not 
tasked to identify the songs of the 
kinglets, as they tarry briefly with us 
in spring. In fact, there is generally 
a week in April or early May, 


“On such a time as goes before the 
leaf, 
When all the woods stand in a mist 
of green 
And nothing perfect,” 


| grown. It is a misdemeanor to rob | during which the piping, voluble, rapid, 
| intricate, and delicious warble of 


or destroy bird’s-nests except for ‘ ; 
those sinners which have just been | the ruby-crowned kinglet is the most 


mentioned. Whoever robs a bird’s | noticeable strain to be heard, es- 
| nest is liable to a fine of from $10 to | pecially among the evergreens. 
| $100. | John Burroughs in “‘Signs and Seasons”’ 


A Little Sermon about Birds 


The poets from the days of Aris- 
tophanes have endowed the birds 
with human voices and tried to make 
them play some part in human 
affairs, to cackle forth some comedy 


querade. We are too prone to rate the 


The birds have a history a thousand 
times as long as ours, and have 
developed their own code of practice 
in their individual as well as in their 
community life. Of the very, very few 
races in all the world of life, the birds 
are one which has never surrendered 
its individual freedom and its normal 
righteousness of living. There are 
no poor, no sick, insane or intem- 
perate among them. They are 
troubled neither with scamps or law 
courts, legislatures or the curtail- 
ment of individual liberty. In joyous 
adjustment to their natural place in the 
scheme of life they have learned to 
be content. They need no human 
wisdom to teach them when the spring 
is coming or what tomorrow’s weather 
will be, nor why to go north in order 
to raise their children under the in- 
vigorating influences of the cooler 
climate. Their wisdom is the ac- 
quisition of longer ages of experience 
| than ours, and it is only thus that 
wisdom comes. Their right to live 
is the same as ours. Indeed, our 
_ ability to live depends upon them, 
| the natural protectors of our food 
supply. 


Obey the Law 


The laws of the State regard the 
“wild” birds as wards and treat them 
as such, giving protection to the good 
birds and taking it away from those 
which our lawmakers have thought 
| to be hostile tm the interests of all 
the people. The iaw is not perfect, 
but its intention is of the best. The 
| “game” birds must take their chances 

in their season with law-abiding 
| hunters, but the “wild” birds no one 
_/may harm at any time. The State 
throws its protecting arm closely 
| about these friends of ours and de- 

clares that anyone who kills a robin 
| shall be liable to a fine of $60 for the 
act and $25 more for each additional 

Mird. And in the same degree for 

all our “wild” birds except those the 

law regards as harmful. The un- 
protected birds are the English sparrow, 

Starling, crow, hawk, snowy owl, 

great grey owl, great horned owl, 

great blue heron, bittern, crow black- 
bird and kingfisher. Redwing black- 
birds may also be killed, but the lawis 
_ very particular as to when this may 
| be done. They may be molested 
| only when they are caught destroying 
| some crop during the months of June, 
| July, August and September and 
| then only by the owner or occupant of 
| the land on which the crop is being 





Bird Day 
To be observed throughout New York State on Friday, April 8th. 

















